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COMPULSORY CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 



procedure in which certain evidence may be necessary, but the chief 
benefit will result to the people themselves, and not to any limited 
profession. It would be of inestimable value to the criminologist and 
to the student of social problems covering a wide scope. 

Owing to the absence of the chairman and other members of the 
committee from the Saratoga meeting consideration of the report was 
postponed until the next annual meeting. 

Robert H. Gault. 



'COMPULSORY CITIZENSHIP TRAINING." 



Before the declaration of war by the United States against 
Germany, Dr. Harold S. Hulbert, who is at present Chief of the 
Psychiatric Unit at the United States Naval Training Station at Great 
Lakes, Illinois, published a brief article in the Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute (Volume 43, Number 5, Whole Number 
171, May 1917), under the above title. The substance of this article 
is of such fundamental value, in our judgment, from the broad point 
of view of education and the prevention of delinquency and criminality, 
that we are constrained to make liberal use of it here. 

When the article referred to was being written, and long before 
that time, in fact, there was considerable discussion about the desir- 
ability of compulsory military training. Dr. Hulbert is here making 
the point that such training presents a great opportunity for the 
development of citizenship. He proposes the inauguration of plans 
to survey and instruct all the male population as the young men reach 
the age of military training. 

When a young man presents himself at the recruiting office, he 
is rejected if he has defective vision, bad tonsils, dental trouble, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, mental disease, hernia, flat foot, etc. The phys- 
ically unfit, in these respects, are rejected and as far as the State is 
concerned, they are lost from sight. Here is a source of waste. Dr. 
Hulbert proposes that the examination — and let us be reminded that 
he was writing in a time of peace — be made more thorough than any 
one man can make it; that it be made more thorough than it is in the 
army and navy for recruits, or at Ellis Island and similar places for 
immigrants. Let the young men be brought together when they are 
about to enlist for their compulsory term of military training and 
examined in large groups. Let these examinations be made by a corps 
of specialists, a skilled ophthalmologist to examine each recruit for 
vision, an internist for tuberculosis, enlarged heart and so on, a den- 
tist, a surgeon for hernia and orthopedic abnormalities, a psychiatrist 
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for his mental condition, etc. If the recruit is fit from the point of 
view of these specialists, let him be accepted for his term of military 
training. If not, let him be referred to some suitable clinic or hospital 
for treatment with the requirement upon him that after treatment he 
reappear for examination and that the report of the treatment be for- 
warded to the officer in charge of the recruiting station. In some 
cases, treatment might extend over a number of years. In other cases, 
notably of those of insanity, feeble-mindedness or epilepsy, he would 
be placed in custody in a suitable institution. "At once," says Dr. 
Hulbert, "the national efficiency, both for peace and for war, will be 
greatly increased." Not only will these examinations as proposed be 
the means of singling out the unfit, but in the course of time and experi- 
ence they will form the basis for determining the field in which the 
young man's special ability and capacity would make him of most 
value. Too many of our young men simply drift into their occupa- 
tions. They select them neither from choice nor discretion. A little 
suggestion properly given to the individual would arouse his ambition 
and help him find the best possible work in civil life later. 

But Dr. Hulbert is not interested alone in making a physical and 
mental survey of all the young men who present themselves for mili- 
tary service. He is equally urgent upon the giving of instruction in 
the fundamental things which good citizenship implies. Such young 
men in their training camps can be helped greatly by brief lectures by 
civilians and government lecturers of appropriate ranks. Talks on 
thrift, banking and insurance, prevention and cure of tuberculosis and 
other diseases, the duties and obligations of the voter, on the American 
forms of government in city, state and nation, on elementary law, on 
American ideas of democracy and opportunity. All these are subjects 
which, if properly presented, would contribute to the educational value 
of the camps maintained for young men under a compulsory service 
regime. The general knowledge which the men would gain in camp 
would be brought home by them after the period of service to the bene- 
fit of those at home. 

One of the good points made in this brief article by Dr. Hulbert 
is that a program of compulsory military training could find larger 
support than it now has, or at any rate than it had before the declara- 
tion of war, if the camps should be made avenues through which wor- 
thy propagandas, such as those for the prevention of tuberculosis, life 
extension and others, could be directed. It is a scheme that appeals 
to the imagination. It looks toward the co-ordination of many large 
movements for the improvement of the health and morats of young 
men. Many would not support the idea of compulsory military train- 
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ing for itself alone, while they would support it if linked up with great 
movements for a safer and greater nation, for better citizenship and 
individual efficiency. 

We can see how this plan if put into operation would make a 
great educational institution out of a military training camp; how it 
would facilitate the plan that is ably espoused by Dr. Victor C. Vaughan 
of the University of Michigan in an article published in this Journal, 
(Vol. V, No. 5, 688-694), under the title, "Crime and Disease." That 
plan involves the selection of a full-time health commissioner in each 
city of twenty thousand or more, and each county of thirty thousand 
or more, who shall have a sufficient corps of assistants to enable him 
to make a thorough-going survey of his district as a preliminary to the 
removal, forcibly if necessary, of all unsanitary conditions. This offi- 
cial also shall discover, examine, and make a record of all members 
of the community who are in any respect defective, and therefore bur- 
densome to the community — and more than this, set in operation the 
machinery by which the greatest sources of danger may be eliminated. 

The adoption and execution of such an ideal program as this 
would undoubtedly be facilitated by the operation of Dr. Hulbert's 
scheme for compulsory military training camps, assuming that the 
camps themselves, in their own sphere, would prove an important 
means of education — and of this there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Not only so, but in due course of time we should find the influence of 
the camps contributing in turn to the development of a demand for 
vital statistics of the whole population. 

Robert H. Gault. 



